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AT BOTH ENDS OF THE LINE. 


I read the other day, in THE WRITER, of a 
man who had coolly papered the walls of his 
study-room with a varied assortment of his edi- 
torial “declined-with-thanks” slips. The idea 
is certainly original, and in these days a most 
economical one, for the average writer, at least. 
Until the long-delayed coming of the author’s 
millennium there will probably be a goodly 
supply of such wall-paper. 

But why so many rejections? It’s the old, 
old question, and it is hard to answer in gen- 
eral; but in particular cases it is possible to 
find a reply. 

“Now, why was not my story of ‘On the 
Boulevard ' accepted by the —, I should like 





to know?” ponders Miss A. at one end of the 
line. 

At the other end the editor had said regret- 
fully to himself,—as no one else happened to 
be present, — “ Why did this writer send a story 
of genuinely ‘swell’ life to us, when she must 
know that our aim is to make a study of and 
try to help the poorer class of people? Other- 
wise, the story is cleverly written, and it is very 
interesting.” 

Ah! there was the rub! As “ Manette,” the 
maid, would say, the manuscript was not “ap- 
propriate.” 

It is love that “makes the world go round,” 
we know; but if Miss A. had sent her next 
effort —a charming love story —to its proper 
destination, instead of to the religious weekly 
which she did try, she would not have had the 
tale “returned with thanks.” 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” may 
be the criticism of some reader at this point. 
“We have heard all this many times before.” 
Very true; but truth will bear repetition. And 
simple as this statement is, it zs the fact, never- 
theless, that many hundreds of manuscripts find 
their way, more or less promptly, back to their 
owners, for the reason of their unsuitability for 
the periodicals to which they are sent. 

“This story was surely comical enough. 
How the Wilsons laughed when I read it to 
them!” He had chosen the goal carefully. It 
was a popular “comic” paper which had re- 
turned the manuscript “with regret.” But the 
manuscript in question contained goo words. 
That seemed to Mr. B. exceedingly. short. 
Had he studied the “comic” a little more 
thoroughly, however, he would have discovered 


the fact that no issue had ever contained an 


article or a story of more than 300 words. 
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“Too long, by half,” sighed the man at the 
other end of the line. “No time at this office 
to boil it down, and he probably won't be wil- 
ling to cut it up. Let it go, Andrews.” And 
it goes — home. 

“T read that paper for years. I know just 
the length and the class of stories it prefers. 
And why ‘Struggle and Strife’ comes flying 
back I fail to understand.” 

And at the other end of the line the editor 
had parted with that manuscript with genuine 
regret. ‘Just the thing in some respects,” he 
said. “ But the way she pitches into the s! 
She has very strong religious prejudices, evi- 
dently. She seems to think her hero’s faith the 
only one. We'd have all our brethren buz- 
zing around our ears if we printed that. She’s 
too sweeping in her statements. But it’s a 
strong story ” ; and regretfully he sends it home- 
ward. 

“If I had time enough to rewrite this first 
page entirely, this story would be just what 
we'd like; but I can’t do it.” So the Monthly 
News returned the manuscript without a word 
of explanation,—from necessity rather than 
from choice. And its owner wonders yet where 
the trouble lay. 

Editors of temperance papers will tell you 


that manuscripts have been sent to them which 
were almost faultless. But why did that Miss 
D. let her hero smoke? The Zemperance 
Times sends the story home; and Miss D. 
promptly tries again, elsewhere, and her manu- 
scriptis accepted. “They evidently don’t know 
a good story when they see it,” she thinks to 
herself, concerning the Zzmes. And she for- 
gets her hero’s cigar entirely. 

I had quite a list of other reasons, wise and 
otherwise. But I intend to practice what I 
preach —as regards long articles for periodi- 
cals which desire short manuscripts. So, 
“verbum sap.” There must be some reason for a 
rejection. (I wish to be as coolly, calmly, care- 
fully, conscientiously just to The Editor as I 
possibly can be. You see!) 

If it is not for one of the reasons already 
given, or for one that you yourself can easily 
find out, the rejection must be laid to the fact 
that the supply is greater than the demand, at 
present, atleast. An editor cannot accept more 
manuscripts than he can use. And if he hasa 
year or two’s work provided for already, he may 
hesitate to keep a// that comes to him. 

So let us forgive him! 

Fean Halifax. 

New York, N. Y. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


In the vernacular of reporters, information 
received clandestinely is generally a “tip,” fire 
is the “devouring element,” and electricity is 
the “subtle fluid.” Each new book is “ epoch- 
making,” and politicians are always “in touch” 
with somebody or something, and a lecturer in- 
variably “ looks down upon a sea of up-turned 
faces,” while everything of a surprising nature 
comes “like a thunderbolt from a clear sky.” 
Ata hanging, the murderer, rather than the 
s:mtence, is “executed,” and the spectators 
wait with “bated breath” until the body falls 


with a “dull thud.” “Ladies,” who are, of 
course, “ beautiful and accomplished,” and who 
always have “a host of admiring friends,” are at- 
tired in “stunning ” garments, or sometimes are 
“ magnificently gowned ”; and it would be only 
in keeping with the eternal fitness of things for 
the aforesaid reporters to be boldly “ collared,” 
soundly “cuffed,” and vigorously “booted.” 
In the village daily a drunken man is always a 
“drunk,” though fat people have not yet be- 
come “fats,” or sick men “sicks.” We read 
frequently that John Smith “Sundayed” in 
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town with his parents, but we are always left 
in doubt as to where John “ Mondayed,” 
“Tuesdayed,” “last weeked,” or “F ourth-of- 
Julyed.” 

In newspaper diction things seldom happen; 
they “transpire.” People are never married ; 
they are “joined in the holy bonds of matri- 


mony.” There is no such thing as suicide, but 
people commit “the rash act for which no 
cause has been assigned”; and death is not 
death, but merely the “demise” of the “ de- 
ceased.” 

Will Scott. 


Penrie_p, Penn. 





CERTAIN INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 


In my dream I saw a mighty concourse of 
‘people, of all ages and conditions, pencils and 
stationery in their hands, and on their faces an 
expression of heroic determination. As I ap- 
proached and asked them who they were and 
whither they were bound, one replied: “ We 
are delegates to the Continental Congress of 
Authors, called to protest against the violation 
-of our inalienable rights, and to draw up our 
Declaration of Independence.” Then quoth I, 
“ What are the inalienable rights of authors?” 
and he showed me a parchment whereon a list 
of them was written. They were too many to 
be mentioned here; but among them were 
these : — 


“We demand that, when our manuscripts 
are returned, only the first and last pages shall 
be crumpled beyond recognition. 

“We demand that editors’ memoranda on 
‘the margin of our manuscripts shall not be 
made in indelible ink. 

“We demand that, when manuscripts are re- 
turned after a period of more than fifteen and a 
half years, the editor shall write on the envel- 
ope the words, ‘ Postmaster, please forward.’ 

“We demand that, when manuscripts are 

ublished without being acknowledged or paid 
or, the editors shall return us the stamps which 
were enclosed in case of rejection. 

“ We demand that, when editors desire to add 
material to our contributions, they shall give 
themselves credit for the addition over their 
own names. 

“We demand that, when editors desire to cut 
out portions of our articles before publication, 
they shall insert the word ‘ Mutilated’ immedi- 

ately under the title.” 


_There were other rights enumerated which 


were perhaps even more inalienable than these, 
but the last two of those quoted arrested my 
attention, and I should like to say a word in 
their behalf. Is it a reasonable demand that, 
when an author risks his reputation by the pub- 
lication of a manuscript over his own name, it 
shall appear without either additions or sub- 
tractions save those which may be necessary to 
correct errors? For my own part, it is the right 
which I should maintain before that of pay- 
ment; for if I am not paid, my purse alone will 
suffer, and not my appearance before the read- 
ing public. I believe this view can be defended 
by two or three incidents within my own ex- 
perience. 

Most trying of all was an experience with an 
article in a children’s magazine. I was pre- 
pared to recognize its deficiencies, but was con- 
siderably shocked by seeing that a half-column 
of it was entirely strange to me. The addition 
bore some slight connection with the rest of the 
article, but was in a style so entirely different 
from mine that the contrast would have been 
laughable if I had not been too vexed to laugh. 
I was furious, and wrote to the managing editor 
that if any one in his office desired to make his 
fortune by the work of his pen, he would pro- 
ceed much better by writing over his own name 
than by inserting his efforts in the middle of my 
articles. The reply was mild and courteous, 
and reminded me how little I knew of the trials 
of a managing editor. There was a certain pic- 
ture, it appeared, which fitted on the page with 
my article so neatly and satisfactorily that the 
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editorial authorities could not bear to dispense 
with it. As it was but remotely connected with 
my manuscript, the defect was remedied by the 
insertion of the extra half-column as a connect- 
ing link. I understood this perfectly, of course, 
but could not avoid the reflection that to have 
one’s articles illustrated in such a roundabout 
way has its disadvantages. I am willing to write 
for a picture, or to have a picture made for my 
manuscript; but further than this I would not 
go. 

Turning to the matter of mutilations in manu- 
scripts, which is, of course, more common and at 
the same time more excusable, I have not yet 
recovered from the effects of a story which a 
well-known magazine published —in part. It 
happened that the forms were crowded at the 
last moment, and some one was evidently sent 
to dismember my poor little story, cutting out 
slices here and there with an indifference to 
sense so complete as to be positively dazzling. 
One paragraph had described a bit of landscape 
with a church in it, toward which the hero was 
supposed to be walking; this was cut out, and 
the next sentence began, ‘“‘ When he reached the 
church,” etc, although there had appeared in 
print not the slightest intimation of the exist- 
ence of a church in the vicinity. Other pas- 
sages were equally satisfactory. In this case 
the editor, let it be granted, had the grace to 
apologize for the abuse; but I wanted to tell 


> 


him that, though I was glad enough to have the 
money he sent me, I would cheerfully have re- 
turned it with a trifle to boot, if my name 
could only have been removed from the chopped- 
up story which I have no wish to own. 

Time would fail me to tell in detail of an editor 
who published a poem based on an old legend, 
but omitted the verses containing the legend; 
or of another who confined his corrections to 
punctuation, and inserted commas at pretty regu- 
lar intervals, apparently with a regard for typo- 
graphical symmetry rather than for the sense of 
the article he published. Doubtless all who 
have written for publication could bring their 
little “ tales of woe ” and lay them beside mine. 
Have our inalienable rights not been interfered 
with, even granting all sorts of privileges and 
immunities to our good friends the editors ? 

But there is another side ; and I believe that 
the fault is partly that ofthe authors. May not 
the ruthless hand of the mutilator be encour- 
aged by the fact that so many of us fill our 
work with sentences and paragraphs which can 
be omitted without loss to the reader or to any 
one else? With this in mind, I have worded 
one of my New Year resolutions thus: “I will 
so write my manuscripts that no editor can 
scratch anything out of them without realizing 
that he has done actual damage to the article im 
his hands.” R. MacDonald Alden. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD MANUSCRIPT READER. 


The high standard and literary excellence of 
any periodical depends largely upon the qualities 
possessed by its manuscript Readers — those 
arbiters of literary fate whom we mentally, and 
sometimes verbally, accuse of taking fiendish 
pleasure in ruthlessly. mangling our choicest 
manuscripts, or inreturning them to us unread. 

The long-suffering editor has a great deal of 
blame Jaid at his door that by rights belongs to 
the Readers in his employ. 


That there are Readers and Readers goes 
without saying. 

There are those who seem to think that it 
adds dignity to their position to hold a manu- 
script for several months, only to return it to 
the writer at last with some curt and uncalled- 
for criticism. A case in point comes to mind 
where an illustrated poem was returned to its 
author with the statement that the poem itself 
was nothing but doggerel, and the illustration 
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fit only for the columns of an advertising page. 
Criticism is a splendid cudgel for the aspiring 
author who really has talent, but people who 
cannot write need to be dealt with more ten- 
derly than those who can, and it costs little to 
be kind and courteous. 

Then there are Readers who allow personal 
friendship or animosity to govern their judg- 
ment. If the chief is a trifle careless, the 
friend’s manuscript is apt to go in, with all its 
glaring defects, while the stranger writhes 
under the touch of a prejudiced blue pencil, and 
sees his finest points blunted and twisted into 


every conceivable shape by the manuscript. 


Reader or the proof-reader. A noted writer 
says: “ There is no defence against the proof- 


reader in his wild thirst for original spelling 
and novel effects.” 

A good manuscript Reader never permits his 
judgment to be influenced except by the in- 
trinsic merit of the manuscript in hand. He 
must have a broad knowledge of many subjects, 
and especially those which pertain to different 
phases of human life; he must be able to dis- 
cern the fine touches in all manuscripts that he 
handles. He should be always able to recog- 
nize excellence in style, polish, and good lit- 
erary form at a glance, and he should base his 
decisions always from a wholly disinterested 
standpoint. Such are the essentials of the 
Reader par excellence. 

Ella Sturtevant Webb. 


CLEeveLanp, O. 





A HUNDRED AND FIFTY RECENT ENGLISH WORDS. 


A few years ago I had the honor to contrib- 
‘ute to THE WRITER a list of words which I had 
gathered in the course of my daily readings, 
and which, not being found in what was then 
the latest edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, I advised the readers of THE 
WRITER to look up in the new International, 
then just issued. Having meanwhile kept up 
the custom of noting such new words and new 
meanings as happen to draw my attention, | 
mow present another collection of words that are 
new in so far as the International does not con- 
tain them. How many of them are included in 
the Century Dictionary, or in the Standard Dic- 
‘tionary now being published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, or in any other modern English lexicon 
besides the International, I must leave the 
reader to determine for himself. 

The whole number of words I have gathered 
is two hundred and forty. Wishing, however, 
to present only adefinite number of good words, 
I begin a process of pruning by striking out 
barbarisms and slang terms, which, though some 
-of them are used by otherwise good writers, do 


not appear sufficiently respectable to stand ina 
general vocabulary of thelanguage. The num- 
ber of these castaways is seventeen, and they 
are: Bigbug, borous, bullish, burglarize, corn- 
juice, daisy, don’t-care-ative-ness, go-ahead-ive- 
ness, happify, healthery, left-hander, poker 
(delirium tremens), right-hander, specs, stick- 
to-it-ive-ness, suicide (verb ), teacheral. 

I next exclude a longer list of special names 
applied to patent medicines and proprietary 
articles of food, drink, and household use. 
These words, partaking of the nature of proper 
nouns, and being but samples of scores of simi- 
lar terms that arise daily and often as quickly 
disappear, can scarcely be seriously considered 
by the lexicographer in making up his final list. 
I have collected thirty of them, as follows: 
Algosine, anacardine, anakesis, auburnine, bona 
dea, bovinine, brilliantine, brockaline, castoria, 
coleo, cottolene, cuticura, diastine, floraplexion, 
gelbite, germateur, gramila, granula, lycodine, 
maltase, massanetta, milk-shake, modene, nerva- 
line, nervura, angoline, pearline, pedine, phenyo- 
caffeine, rosaline, sapolio, soapine, sudsena, 
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wheatena. Some of these words, as anacardine, 
cuticura, angoline, are correctly formed, while 
others, as floraplexion, sudsena, wheatena, are 
undeniable barbarisms. 

To complete my pruning, I eliminate a still 
longer series of words, which are too rare, too 
recent, too self-explanatory, or else too uncer- 
tain in meaning and use to suit the present 
purpose. Of these I have: Alcophobia, Anti- 
Snapper, autoharp, balistite, biff, dattir, eikono- 
gen, electricide, electro-thanasia, enchantment 
(a game), exfratriation, femiculture, ferrosili- 
con, fluorcalcium, forespanker, gradgrinds, hero- 
phone, house-hunting, mealer, metagnostic, 
metagnosticism, miasma (acolor ), mimeograph, 
ope-ator ( telegraphist ), orimene, para-toluidine, 
pediatry or pediatrics, pous, prerolandic, scrimp- 
age or scrimpings, Snapper, tardieu, tipple, 
tournoi, trachoma, triton (a color), typoscribe, 
typoscript, typoscripture, — thirty-nine. 

There now remain a hundred and fifty 
words of well defined meaning and seemingly 
well established use, which, in my judgment, 
the complete English dictionary of to-day should 
contain and explain. To attempt definitions 
here would swell this article much beyond its 
due length; I shall, however, classify these 
words, as I have previously done, under several 
convenient heads. 

Let me begin with the most fertile field of 
new terms, that of science and arts. From 
this I have gathered and retained forty-seven 
words: Actinomycosis, anti-fat, anti-kamnia, 
anti-rabic, appendicitis, apple-scab, biochemical, 
cataphoresis, cataphoric, codonophone, comp- 
tometer, ecrasite, electricize, electrocute, elec- 
trocution, fluorography, flyer, Graham flour, 
grammophone, hysophobia, intra-vesical, kelgum, 
kinetograph, kodak, linotype, lysophobia, mad- 
stone, melinite, nickel-in-the-slot machine, nona, 
obromine, orguinette, orthochromatic, pambu- 
tano, paratoloid, phenological, photoceramics, 
plastomenite, saccharification, sloyd-work, spi- 
roplethe, staff (as used in building the “ White 
City” ), telautograph, Texas fever, tuberculine, 
typogravure, unfreezable. Some of these words 
will be recognized as already familiar; others 
stand greatly in need of definition for the bene- 
fit of the general reader. 

From the domain of science we pass on to 


that of religion and philosophy. This yields us: 
only sixteen terms, as follows: American 
Protestant Association, Christian science, 
Christian scientist, credal, doctrinarily, Econo- 
mite, Evangelical Association, extracredal, 
Harmonist, Idealism, mind-reader, mind-read- 
ing, Oneida Community, Rappist, United 
Brethren in Christ, Zoarite. Such of these 
terms as designate religious denominations are 
by no means new, but they are not defined in 
the International, which, as before stated, is 
my authority in determining the newness of 
words. 

The field of business and social life has con- 
tributed twenty-five words to my collection. 
They are: Bridge-jumper, boomlet, combine 
(noun ), dockman, dudine, fakir (a pedler ), fire- 
guard (a protection against prairie fires ), green- 
goods, Labor Day, life-saver, multi-millionaire, 
non-union, Pinkerton, quadro-centennial, shut- 
down, smashup, speakeasy, sooner (in Okla- 
homa, a settler who entered before the appointed 
time), squaw man, test case, tie-up, tough 
(noun ), train-jumper, train-wrecker, wind-up. 

Of new terms relating to sports and games 
I have admitted only eight: Base-ballist, 
caroussel, craps, mamooz, pigs-in-clover, pool- 
selling, tiddledy-winks, tricycler. This field is 
very productive of new words, but many of 
these are too slangy and short-lived for the lexi- 
cographer’s notice. 

In the department of home politics I have 
collected thirty-one new terms and new mean- 
ings, most or all of which the reader will recog- 
nize as already familiar and not in need of 
definition. The list isas follows: Afro-Amer- 
ican, anti-machine, anti-monopoly, Anti-Poverty 
Society, anti-ring, Anti-Silverite, anti-trust, ap- 
portion, apportionment, Bellamyte, boodler, 
Councilmanic, Farmers’ Alliance, Fusionist,. 
hold-over ( adjective ), Labor Party, Nationalism, 
Nationalist, People’s Party, placeholder, Popu- 
list, reapportion,, reapportionment, returning 
board, Silverite, single tax, Stalwart, Tammany- 
ite, tariff-monger, Union Labor Party, United 
Labor Party. The last two terms and Stalwart 
must be marked as already obsolescent or his- 
torical. 

Foreign politics give us the following seven 
words, most of which are taken from foreigh. 
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languages: Anti-Shemitic, berat, buffer state, 
Dreibund, Riffian, Rigsdag, Skuptschina. 

The remaining sixteen words I shall put 
under the heading “miscellaneous.” They 
are: Awink (poetical ), blazer, boardwalk, cen- 
sus (verb), concededly, consultory, dignifiedly, 
dotlet, executional, fin-de-siécle, grid-iron 
(verb), happening (noun), house-moving, 
stormcoat, stupporn, tactful. 

No doubt this list of a hundred and fifty 
recent words might easily be increased, even 
doubled, by one who would make it his special 


purpose to hunt up new terms in the periodical 
and book literature of our day. No doubt, 
also, the classification here adopted might be 
improved upon. However, what is here pre- 
sented is sufficient to show that our language, 
as the living speech of a hundred millions of 
active, thinking people, is daily adopting new 
words and adapting old words to new ideas, and 
that the dictionary, like the newspaper, is daily 
growing old. 
H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 





LITERATURE FOR ART’S SAKE. 


In an article upon George Michel, the painter 
of Montmartre, in the Century for November, 
1893, Virginia Vaughan says: “To a more de- 
liberate intellectual artist each mew work is an 
event, the record of astep which brings him 
nearer to his goal, of which he never loses 
sight.” 

This, it seems to me, would make a good 
motto for all writers who earnestly desire self- 
improvement and the uplifting of our national 
literature. America has not yet attained a high 
place in letters. Possibly she is still too young 
to be admitted to the elderly company of the 
East, but a close observer may find other 
causes for this than tenderness of age. How 
many of our writers are working for art’s sake? 
It needs little more thana glance at current 
American literature to detect the absence of 
the “high seriousness” which makes classics. 
Do our writers set up a goal —a lofty standard 
of excellence—and make each new effort a 
serious step toward its attainment? Do we 
not rather have in view the ephemeral fitness 
of an article or astory for the pages of certain 
well-paying publications? There are few Grays 
these times to labor three years on “ An Elegy,” 
and there are few poems written which are not 
their ,own epitaphs. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is, indeed, “The Last Leaf” of a literary sum- 


mer when an American literature 
bloomed. 

The competition of business has invaded let- 
ters. The magazines vie with each other in 
announcing attractive lists of contributors for 
ensuing volumes; and .-the newspapers have 
captured illustrious names and advertise “ Our 
new $10,000 story.” Columns of literary notes 
are published, exciting literary aspirants with 
stories of the amounts which have been paid 
for popular tales and enumerating the editions 
into which they have run. But when have we 
seen it heralded that a story or a poem has ap- 
peared that will entitle America to a place in 
literature, and that bears the certain evidence 
of unselfish love for art and of being a distinct 
stride toward a goal? 

In this spirit of mercantilism, we are in too 
great haste to print. We seem not to look be- 
yond the glory of print and a remunerative 
strip of paper. Shall some future critic have 
just occasion to write that our characteristic 
impatience was what prevented the making of 
a national literature? It does require Job-like 
patience, sublime self-denial, and courage to 
labor upon one article, or story, or poem, se- 
lected, possibly from a wealth of ideas, as lead- 
ing most directly to a high goal, while the 
writings of others are being printed, and talked 


almost 
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about, and paid for, — all for pure love of the art. 

In these days of making literature a profes- 
sion one is compelled to forego the self-satisfac- 
tion of doing the best for art’s sake. We seem 
to be forced to write according to the demand. 
How many are honestly striving to elevate the 
standard of this supposed demand? Surely 
there are themes of paramount interest, pow- 
erful emotions pulsating American life, which 
are ready for the effort of the true artist for art’s 
sake, and which, if treated in a true literary 
manner, — not the affected, traditional sense of 
literature, but in a broad, progressive, earnest, 
artistic manner, — would make us a national 
literature. 

There is no reason why the writer who does 
his work from pure love of his art should be a 
dreamer. He can toil on in as practical a way 


as in any other pursuit. The most useful in- 
ventions have been made only through years of 
experiment, and often of sacrifice. A novel, a 
poem, or a play that will become an American 
classic cannot be dashed off and hustled into 
print, any more than a sewing machine or a 
locomotive can be devised in a day. Shall it 
be said that in all our broad land there are no 
disinterested lovers of the most enduring of 
all arts? Possibly in some luxurious library 
or some uncarpeted attic there is a “mute, 
inglorious Milton,” and a generous public is 
waiting for him to burst the bonds of his 
obscurity. And if his work have the undying 
quality, the startling discovery will be made 
that the demand has been adapting itself to the 
supply, rather than the reverse. 


HARRISBURG, Penn. 


H. M. Hoke. 





ANOTHER BEGINNER’S LITERARY EXPERIENCE. 


My first attempt at writing took the form of a 
novel. When I had reached the five hundred 
and sixtieth page I was interrupted in my work, 
and IJ did not see the manuscript again for a year. 
At the end of that time I read it over. It was 
not at all satisfactory, and with a good deal of 
disgust for my ornate and elaborate style of the 
previous year, I rewrote it. A liberal prun- 
ing soon reduced the manuscript to one hundred 
pages, and I found that I had inadvertently cut 
out all my love-scenes, sacrificed my hero, and 
left my heroine as a mere figure-head, to give 
point to the adventures of a picnic party. I 
then put the manuscript away, and at the end of 
several months read it once more. It struck 
me as still being too long, so I further reduced 
it, and after writing it out three or four times, 
finally condensed it into twenty pages of manu- 
script. On the whole I thought it pretty good, 
and determined to let the reading public have 
the benefit of it, so naming it “ A Picnic Party,” 
I sent it off to a local journal. 





A 


In about two months it came back to me with 
the following note : — 
Dear Sir: — 

I beg to return enclosed manuscript. It is in my opinion 
very cleverly written, but too long for the pages of the Oracle. 
Could you not try your hand on short society bits for us? I 


think “A Picnic Party” might find acceptance with the Pos¢ 
or Sunny Hours. Yours, etc., 


Epitor oF THE Oracle. 
I never received any letter that gave me more 
pleasure. The “very cleverly written” was 
incense to my soul. I immediately acted on 
the suggestion made, despatched “A Picnic 
Party” to the Post, and devoted my time to 
writing society bits, “mere pot-boilers,” I told 
myself. I composed a great many of them, but 
the editor of the Oracle never said that the 
pot-boilers were cleverly written, although I 
endeavored to please him with humorous and © 
satirical sketches in the character of a small boy, 
an old maid, a farmer, a man-about-town, and a 
philosopher. I can’t say how many stamps the 
society bits cost me, or how long it was before 
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onefof them was accepted. In the mean while 
“A Picnic Party” came back again, with an- 
other very polite note stating that the “Editor 
of the Post regretted that he could not negotiate 
for ‘A Picnic Party,’ as the Post was not at 
present paying for outside contributions.” 

I next tried Suanv Hours. This magazine 
also returned the manuscript. On the back 
of it was scribbled in blue pencil : — 


Sketch fairly well written, but punctuation bad. — Eprror 
Sunny Hours. 


This necessitated a fresh copy, which having 
been carefully made, with all the improvements 
in punctuation that 1 could think of, I sent it to 
one of the large magazines. In due time it 
came back to me as before with “ Too late for 
this season,” written on a piece of note-paper. 
Believing that time was made for slaves, and 
that in all likelihood another summer would have 
arrived before the manuscript was returned, I 
posted the article again. It reached me a little 
sooner than usual, with a printed refusal, with 
the words, “ Non-acceptance does not necessarily 
imply lack of merit,” underlined in red pencil. 

1 don’t like printed refusals, but the under- 
lined words were a little balm to me, although 
riper experience inclines me to doubt if they 
were so marked for my special benefit. 

At the next editorial door I approached I was 
informed that they “had enough sketches of 
the kind to last for three years.” 

I began to realize that the literary market 
must be glutted, but feeling it a pity that “a 
cleverly written article” should be lost to the 
world, I sent it out three or four times more, its 


many travels obliging me to take several fresh 
copies, and leaving me heartily tired of the 
thing. At last I decided to be generous, and 
wrote to the editor of the Pos¢, reminding him 
of his first letter, and said he could have “A 
Picnic Party” without paying for it if he wished. 
He accepted my offer, and two months later I 
was in print. Truth compels me to add that 
the magazine that had the temerity to print 
my maiden effort collapsed shortly afterwards, 
although I am naturally disinclined to believe 
that my innocent little sketch was entirely re- 
sponsible for the fact, especially as shortly after- 
ward a humorous paper used one of my “ society 
bits.” 

I had written a great many articles for a 
certain paper before I dared to suggest that 
“what was worth printing was worth paying 
for,” but to show that these demands, when 
reasonably made, are responded to by editors 
that have souls, I wish to say that my editor 
replied at once to my hint. In answer to my 
letter he sent me, by return mail, a nice, new, 
crisp one-dollar bill — full payment for an article 
that had taken me a week to write. 

I felt snubbed. 

A dozen rejected manuscripts couldn’t have 
humbled me as that dollar did, but it was cer- 
tainly not the fault of the editor. What possi- 
ble concern could it be to him, that a pen in the 
halting hand of a novice took an entire week for 
writing what should have been done in a couple 
of hours? 

F. M. Loes. 


Port Hops, Ont. 





THE FIRST QUALIFICATION FOR AUTHORSHIP. 


If I were asked, “ What is the first qualifica- 
tion for success in authorship?” I should say 
promptly, “Common sense.” A writer may 
have genius, literary talent, education, industry, 
and all the other literary virtues, but if he does 


not have common sense along with the rest, he 
is sure to be more or less a failure. Common 
sense alone will not win success in authorship ; 
but it is the first and most important requisite. 
Edward L. White. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on any topic con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Literary people are invited 
especially to send in suggestions for the “ Help- 
ful Hints” department, and items of information 
about any literary work on which they may be 
engaged. The chief object of THE WRITER is 
to be a magazine of mutual help for authors, 
and its pages are always open for anything 
practical which may tend in this direction. 
Bits of personal experience, suggestions regard- 
ing methods, and ideas for making literary 
work easier or more profitable are especially 
desired. Articles must be short, because the 
magazine is small. 

a*s 

The sixth bound volume of THE WRITER, 

with full index and title-page, is now ready for 


delivery. It contains more than 230 pages, and 
is neatly bound in cloth, in style uniform with 
the preceding volumes. A complete set of 
bound volumes of THE WRITER is something 
that no writer’s library should be without. 
Nowhere else can be found so many practical, 
helpful articles and suggestions regarding the 
best and most profitable methods of literary 
work. It will not be possible always to secure 
acomplete bound set of THE WriTeER, for the 
supply of some of the volumes is so small that 
already the price of single volumes has been 
advanced, and the supply is sure to be ex- 
hausted at no distant day. Those who would 
like complete sets of the magazine, therefore, 
will do well to send in their orders now. The 
purchase of a set will be a good investment, for 
complete sets of the magazine are sure to in- 


crease in value as the years go by. 


* 
* * 


The price of Vol. VI. of THE Writer, 
for 1892-93, is $1.50. The price of a complete 
bound set of the six volumes of the magazine 
will be for the present Nine Dollars, or, with a 
subscription for THE WRITER for 1894 added, 
Ten Dollars. No better present could be given 
to any literary worker. The prices of volumes 
of THE WRITER ordered singly are: Vol. I. 
(1887 ), $2.00; Vol. II. ( 1888), $1.50; Vol. III. 
(1889), $2.00; Vol. IV. (1890), $1.50; Vol. V. 
(1891 ), $1.50; Vol. VI. ( 1891-92), $1.50. Those 
who desire to complete their sets should send 


their orders now, before it is too late. 


* 
* * 


A few complete sets of THE AUTHOR — 
which was merged with THE WRITER at the 
beginning of 1892— may still be had. They 
comprise the three bound volumes for 1889, 
1890, and 1891, which will be sold separately 
for Two Dollars each, or together for Five 
Dollars. These volumes of THE AUTHOR con- 
tain a fund of information about authors and 
literary work to be obtained nowhere else, and, 
like the volumes of THE WRITER, they are sure 
to be enhanced in value as time goes on. The 
number of complete sets available is compara- 
tively small. 

a*s 

What better investment can any writer make 

than to spend fifteen dollars for a complete set 
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of the bound volumes of THE WritTeER and 
THE AUTHOR, together with a subscription for 
THE WRITER for 1894, — either for himself or 
as a useful present to a literary friend? 


W. iH. H. 
—_- 


A PLEA FOR DIALECT. 


Having read Mrs. Denison’s article in the 
January WRITER, and being also “saturated 
with dialect,” I beg leave to say a few words 
from another point of view. 

Why, may I ask, should one become so steeped 
in dialect that one feels like “letting go all the 
niceties of grammar and rhetoric,” niceties in- 
herent and acquired, any more than one would 
feel constrained to let go the eighth command- 
ment after reading the adventures of a thief? 
How can it be in any sense refreshing to “ get 
out of the common routine, and say ‘naw’ for 
no”? Wouldn’t it be as refreshing and sug- 
gest just as “ delightfully lazy” an existence to 
forego one’s bath for a month, because of a 


certain hero, who proved that a man might be a 
“man for a’ that” ? 

The dialect story is vastly instructive and 
entertaining, whether it suggests new words and 
phrases that are apt and striking, or impales in 
cold type the mistakes which long familiarity 


has led us to condone. Said one intelligent 
young person who had had but meagre educa- 
tional advantages, “I always mispronounced 
‘creek,’ and never knew I was wrong until I 
saw it spelled ‘crick’in a dialect story.” There 
is a fascination in “chasing verbal monstrosi- 
ties to their lair” ; and what a subtle charm has 
a peculiar pronounciation upon lips polite! The 
conversation of my little Southern cousin, who 
habitually and unconsciously slurs her r’s, is a 
perpetual delight. 

In the assembly room of the Woman’s Build- 
ing last summer, the Countess of Aberdeen, in 
a clear, thrilling voice, spoke so earnestly, so 
winningly, in the interests of “my gells,” that 
one at least in that vast audience conceived a 
lasting admiration for the great lady who was 
so sweetly human. 

That dialect is a power when deftly used no 
one can deny. Whole pages of description will 
not give so deep an insight into a human heart, 


or conjure up so vivid a picture of stolidity, 
brutality, or ignorance, of self-sacrifice, simple 
faith, or divine tenderness, as will the terse, 
rugged sentences, ungrammatical, unrhetorical, 
though they be: — 
“ Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope, and yet of heartbreak ; 


Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter.” 


Surely our literature is deep enough and 
broad enough to admit the dialect story on an 
equality with the “sweet, simple English of 
Irving, and the straightforward, robust style of 
Scott.” A. M. Fackson. 


McA evy’s Fort, Penn. 





> 


“YOU-UNS.” 


Please kindly inform Mary A. Denison, 
through the pages of THE WRITER, that she is 
very much mistaken, not to say unjust, in as- 
serting that some one heard “ you-uns ” uttered 
“down in Louisiana,” unless the expression 
was used only 2s a quotation. 

I was born “down in Louisiana,” spending 
my early childhood in the southern portion, and 
the past eighteen years in the northern part, 
embracing three different parishes, and never 
have I heard a native Louisianian, either black 
or white, say “you-uns.” A Georgian, who 
lived in this town several years ago, once ad- 
mitted that he had heard the phrase used by the 
illiterate of his state. 

Accusing Louisianians of using vernacular 
peculiar to another state, simply because both 
are Southern, is as bad as saying that American 
women are noted for their discordant voices, 
when I venture to say that no other women in 
the universe have softer or more melodious 
voices in conversation than the women of the 
South ; while the difference between the voice 
of a Southern and a Northern woman is suffi- 
ciently marked to enable a Southerner, blind- 
folded, to select either one you designate as 
soon as she speaks. 

We Louisianians suffer enough from melted 
snow and ice coming down upon us from the 
Northern country, without the added injury ofa 
shower of Northern ink, following the lead of 
such parasites as Cable and one or two others. 
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I could name, smirching what the overflow can- 


not wipe out. Leo Fenwyl. 
Tativucan, La. 


QUERIES. 





I wish to have a book for small children 
published. It treats principally of animals, 
written in the form of a story. 

(1.) Where would you advise me to have 
such a book published ? 

(2.) What would you think to be the best 
plan for a beginner in book-writing to follow? 
Sell the manuscript ? 

(3-) I should like a few illustrations in it. 
Do the publishers, or does the writer, attend to 
this ? 

(4-) What size paper is it best to use? and 
how is it best to send the manuscript, folded or 
rolled? 

You find, from these questions, that this is 
my first attempt at book-writing, though I have 
had several articles accepted by papers. 

T. B. R. 

[(1-) No one can give any advice worth 
having regarding publishers to whom it may 
be best to submit a given manuscript without 
first examining the manuscript. In a general 
way, a list of publishers who have issued works 
of the same class as that described might be 
given, but probably more money would be ex- 
pended for postage in using the list than The 
Writer’s Literary Bureau would charge for 
examining the manuscript and giving the opin- 
ion of an expert as to what publishers would 
be most likely to want to issue it. It is gen- 
erally economy for an inexperienced writer to 
pay the reading fee of The Writer’s Literary 
Bureau, since by so doing he is likely to save 
in postage more than the cost of the advice he 
gets. 

(2.) A beginner in book writing is fortunate 
generally, if he can get his book published on 
any terms, excepting at his own expense, — 
either by selling the manuscript outright or on 
a royalty arrangement. 

(3-) The publisher of a book generally 
provides for illustrations, the author, of course, 
furnishing the requisite material, if desired. 

(4-) Fora book manuscript it is best to use 
paper about 8x Io inches in size, single sheets, 
numbered consecutively at the top from title- 
page to “finis.” No manuscript should ever 


be rolled, under any circumstances. A book 
manuscript should be sent flat, tied between 
two pieces of'stiff pasteboard cut to the size of 
the paper, and wrapped in strong brown paper. 
“T. B. R.” will find many helpful suggestions 
in back numbers of THE WRITER, and in 
Luce’s “ Writing for the Press ” ( $1.00), which 
the Writer Publishing Company will send, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. — w. H. H. ] 


I see that in your November issue you give 
a rather unfavorable notice of Price’s “ Tech- 
nique of the Drama.” Will you kindly mention 
some books written in English which you 
think would be more help’ | toa possible dra- 
matic author? E. H. H. 

{ The most practical and helpful book for the 
student of dramatic composition is “The Art 
of Playwriting,” by Alfred Hennequin. The 
Writer Publishing Company will send a copy, 
post-paid, on receipt of the publishers’ price, 
$1.00. Price’s “ Technique of the Drama” is 
well worth studying, although it has the faults 
that were pointed out in the review in the No- 
vember WRITER. In spite of its defects, it 
contains many useful suggestions for the play- 
wright. A few important practical hints are 
given also in William H. Crane’s article, “ Play- 
writing from the Actor’s Point of View,” in the 
North American Review for September, which 
The Writer Publishing Company will send on 
receipt of fifty cents. — w. H. H.] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In the prospectus of a literary paper recently 
sent to me, it is stated that the periodical in ques- 
tion “ is edited with a single eye to the encour- 
agement of good literature.” Ifa “full pair” 
of eyes cannot be employed in this work, would 
it not be as well to speak of “an eye single” to 
the good cause ? Brinton W. Woodward. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


It may be of interest to the readers of THE 
WRITER to know that the walls of the office of 
the Department of Promotion and Publicity, in 
the Administration Building at the Columbian 
Exposition, were papered with the different 
journals of the world. Quite artististic was the 
result, too, the illustrated papers being grouped 
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together, and a frieze and a dado being arranged, 

with foreign languages and English mixed in 

most-admired disorder. A. M. G. 
Oak Park, IIl. 


Using editorial “ declined-with-thanks” slips 
as study wall paper is a good scheme, but I will 
tell you what I am going to do: I am saving all 
of such slips, and when editors are bowing in 
the dust before me, begging the honor of ob- 
taining my copy, I will write my best work on 
the backs of those now dispiriting communica- 
tions. I expect to have enough for the purpose 
by that time. Cc. D. je 


Louisiana. 


— > 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Kinc’s Hanpsook or New Yogx City. An Outline His- 
tory of the American Metropolis. Edited by Moses King ~ 
Second Edition. 1,008 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston: Moses 
King. 1893. 

Just to look at the pictures in “ King’s Hand- 
book of New York City” is almost as good as 
a visit to New York. There are more than 
1,000 of them in the book, and they are all half- 
tone reproductions of excellent photographs, 
taken expressly for this work. They give an 
absolutely faithful idea of New York City as it 
is to-day, even to picturing accurately the 
throngs of people as they move about the 
streets; for as the photographs are instantane- 
ous, most of them are full of life. Without 

oing to New York, then, by the aid of Mr. 

King’s admirable book, one can get to know 

the metropolis almost as well as the average 

New Yorker does—even better, in some re- 

spects, for the text gives accurate information 

about the city in general, and about every 
object of interest in it, that even well-informed 

New Yorkers generally do not possess. The 

text of the book is as good as the pictures, and 

that is saying a great deal. It has been written 
by many individuals, chief among whom was 

M. F. Sweetser, and their manuscript has 

undergone revision at the hands of several 

thousand people, each an authority on the por- 
tion submitted to him. Accuracy has thus 
been assured, and the volume has been brought 
absolutely up to date in all respects. Finally, 
to make the book ‘complete, there is an index of 
twenty-four pages, containing 20,000 references, 
so that every item of information in the work is 
made instantly accessible. Altogether this 
handbook justifies the claim made in the preface 
to the second edition, that it is “the hand- 
somest, the most thorough, the largest, the 
most costly, and the most profusely illustrated 
book of its class ever issued for any city in the 
world.” Its success has been extraordinary. 


The first edition of 10,000 copies was exhausted 
in ten months. This second edition is practi- 
cally a new book, nearly every text page having 
been rewritten and reset, and about 300 new 
engravings having been inserted. Every editor 
and writer in the country needs to have a copy 
of the book for reference. It contains every- 
thing about New York that any one could want 
to know. W. H. H. 

Vick’s Frorat Guipg For 1894. 112 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 

Rochester, N. Y.: James Vick’s Sons. 1894. 

An annual publication which is watched for 
with interest every year by lovers of flowers 
and horticulture is “ Vick’s Floral Guide,” the 
1894 number of which has just appeared. The 
new book is an improvement on the issues of 
previous years. The cover design is an at- 
tractive one, with a gold background, on which 
is printed in colors a fine bunch of Vick’s new 
white branching aster, which when cut re- 
sembles the chrysanthemum so closely that 
only experts can tell the difference. It comes 
into flower six weeks before the chrysanthe- 
mum, and can easily be grown out of doors, 
and the seeds cost only twenty-five cents a 
packet. On the back of the cover is a picture 
of the new double anemone, another attractive 
novelty. The “Guide,” as usual, is full of infor- 
mation about seeds and flower-growing. Its 
price, by the way, is deducted from the cost of 
the first order for seeds received from the pur- 
chaser. To editors the publishers make special 
offers of prizes of $125, $75, $50, $25, $15, and 
$10 for the best double-column advertisement 
of from four to eight inches, and of $50, $25, 
$15, and $10 for the best single-column adver- 
tisement of from five to nine inches submitted 
in print in some regular publication before 
March 10, 1894. W. H. H. 


Str Francis Bacon’s CipHer Story. Discovered and de- 


ciphered » | Orville W. Owen, M. D. 198 pp. Paper, 
socents. Detroit: Howard Publishing Company. 1893. 


Dr. Owen asserts, and says that he has proved, 
that Bacon was the author, not only of the plays 
credited to Shakespeare, but those also of 
George Peele, Christopher Marlowe, and Rob- 
ert Greene, and of the works of Burton and 
Spenser. Not only is this so, Dr. Owen says, 
but in all these works Bacon included, by 
means of a cipher, secret histories, including 
the story of his own life, a translation of a con- 
siderable part of Homer’s “ Iliad,” and a gen- 
eral history of England. According to this 
cipher writing, Bacon was the son of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester by a secret 
marriage; he tells how Essex, his dearest 
friend, was murdered at the command of the 
queen, and how Elizabeth was strangled in her 
bed by Robert Cecil, and relates other startling 
occurrences not set down in ordinary history- 
Dr. Owen avers that, having discovered the exis- 
tence of the cipher, he followed Bacon’s direc- 
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tions, and, dissecting a folio Shakespeare and 
other works, placed the pages on a great wheel 
to facilitate the work of thousands of shiftings 
from passage to passage and from page to page. 
As a result, he has written out, and is to publish, 
several parts of Bacon’s secret work, the first 
book being that now before the public. After 
all this work has been cgmpleted, the key to the 
cipher and the story of its discovery by Dr. 
Owen are to be given ina final volume. Until 
that is done, the ordinary reader will be in 
doubt, probably, whether Dr. Owen is a ro- 
mancer, a lunatic, or an immortal discoverer. 
There is nothing in the book already published 
that could not have been written by any ordi- 
nary penny-aliner. It does not seem reason- 
able that a man having the transcendent ability 
required to write all the works which Dr. Owen 
says Bacon did write, in addition to those that 
he is known to have written, should have taken 
the trouble to set down ina most difficult cipher 
such a dull and wordy work as the first section 
of “Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story.” Dr. 
Owen declares that from first to last he has not 
added or subtracted a word in putting on paper 
Bacon’s story as it came to him in the cipher, 
so, that, if he tells the truth, Bacon must be 
blamed for the lack of literary merit in the 
recital. Until the decipherer shows the public 
the process of deciphering, however, so that 
people may judge for themselves whether the 
work is his or Bacon’s, it is only right and mer- 
-ciful that Sir Francis should be given all the 
benefit of the doubt. W. H. H. 
Latrers oF Travet. By Phillips Brooks. Edited by M. F. 
B. 386 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
. 1893. 

These letters of travel of the late Bishop 
Brooks show the great preacher in a new light. 
They have been selected from his correspond- 
ence with members of his family, and relate to 
two journeys, of more than a year in duration, 
taken in 1865-66 and in 1882-83, respectively, — 
the former when he was rector of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, the latter 
when he was rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
—and to shorter summer trips, generally of 
about three months in duration. As the pref- 
ace says, “these letters of travel give an im- 
portant chapter of his life that was always of 
the greatest delight to him, and in which are 
represented many of his most striking personal 
characteristics. ... The letters retain the fa- 
miliar character which belonged to them as be- 
ing intended for the members of his own family, 
and they are thus enabled to convey not oy 
an interesting story of travel, but also some- 
thing of that personal charm, and ready wit, 
and genial appreciation which those who were 
mearest to him loved so well. In all these 
Aetters his nature will be seen in its sunniest 


and most playful mood.” The publishers have 
issued the volume in a most attractive form. 
It is sure to be a source of delight to every 
reader and it is throughout a model in the art 
of familiar letter-writing. W. H. H. 
Basy’s Kincpom. Wherein may be chronicled as memories 
for grown-up days the mother's story of the progress of the 
baby. Designed and illustrated by Annie F. Cox. Full gilt 

doth. $3.75. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1893. 

“ Baby’s Kingdom” is a very handsome and 
attractive book to start with, and when it is 
properly filled out, it is sure to be the most 
interesting book in any mother’s library. The 
idea of a specially prepared book in which a 
mother may keep a record of the events of a 
baby’s life isa very happy one, and such a 
book, well-kept, is sure both to give pleasure to 
the parents of the baby whose history is recalled 
and to the baby also in after years. “ Baby’s 
Kingdom” is well planned, and in every way 
admirably adapted to its purpose. Suitable 
blanks are provided for recording the date of 
birth, gifts, the baby’s weight at birth and at 
the end of each month for the first year, the 
christening, the baby’s name, the baby’s picture, 
the baby’s first tooth, first words, first birthday, 
first step, first Christmas, Christmas gifts, etc., 
while there are plenty of blank leaves for a com- 
plete record of important happenings. The 
designing in the book is artistic, and the illus- 
trative quotations are appropriate and interest- 
ing. Altogether, “ Baby’s Kingdom ” is a model 
book of its kind, and any mother will be fortu- 
nate who becomes possessor of a copy. 

W. H. H. 
SassatH Homes. Thoughts by Liebman Adler. 338 pp. 

Cloth. Philadelphia. ‘The Jewish Publication Society of 

America. 1893. 

“Sabbath Homes” contains fifty-four ser- 
mons, one for each Sabbath in the year, with 
two additional for leap years, all culled from 
German sermons on texts from the Pentateuch 
published by the late Rabbi Liebman Adler, of 
Chicago. A sketch of the rabbi and an excep- 
tionally fine frontispiece portrait of him are 
included in the volume. W. H. H. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


To Remove Enclosures 
Rolls. — Few people seem to understand the 
best way of removing a picture from a paste- 


in Pasteboard 


board mailing tube. If the tube is slit open 
with a sharp knife, it cannot be used again, and 
the picture inside is likely to be cut. The best 
plan is, not to tear or cut the pasteboard, but to 
insert the thumb and one or two fingers into it 
so as to touch the contents on all sides; then 
to give a slight twist in she direction in which 
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the object is rolled, which will loosen it, and 
enable it to be withdrawn. Any attempt to drag 
or push it out without such a twist will only 
tear it and make it hold tighter. Pasteboard 
rolls are very useful for mailing unmounted 
photographs or drawings accompanying manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts themselves, however, 
should never be mailed in them, or rolled in any 
way. W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Old Envelopes for New Manuscripts. — I 
find envelopes that advertisements come in 
better than “ F. E. M.’s” tablet covers for keep- 
ing loose leaves of manuscripts in order. 

Louisiana. * C. D. J. 


To Save Manuscript Paper.—I am de- 
lighted with a plan I have just adopted to save 
manuscript paper. I rewrite so much that I 
find that economy is necessary. I save all the 
blank white paper that I can, such as backs of 
letters, circulars, weather reports, etc., and, cut- 
ting them to convenient size, stitch with sewing 
machine across the top into packages of from 
ten to fifteen sheets. On these I write my first 
drafts, and thus avoid the trouble of numbering 
them as I go, and they are warranted to keep 
together with any amount of careless handling. 

Louisiana. Cc. D. J. 


@ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention Tat Writer when they write. 


Tue Russtan Pertopicat Press. Victor Yarros. Chau- 
tauguan (25 c.) for February. 

Women 1n WASHINGTON AS NEWSPAPER CORRESPOND- 
ents. Cynthia E. Cleveland. Chautauguan (25 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary. 

From Literature To Music. 
(35 c.) for February. 

Tue Epucationat Law or READING AND WRITING. 
Horace E. Scudder. Atlantic (35 c. ) for February. 

Encuisn Literature OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 
Harrison. Forum (25 c.) for February. 

Louise CHANDLER Mouton. With portrait. 
Weekly (10 c.) for January 18. 
Woman 1Nn JOURNALISM. 
Weekly (10.c.) for January 18. 

Provessor Jowett. Reprinted from Temfsle Bar in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age (18 c. ) for January 6. 


B. J. Lang. Atlantic 
Frederic 
Literary 


Mrs. Frank Leslie. Literary 


Davin Starr Jorpan. With portrait. Protessor M. B. 
Anderson. Popular Science Monthly (50 c.) for February. 

SmAtt Papers FoR AMATEURS AND Otuers. Printers’ 
Ink (10 c. ) for January 24. 

On Certain TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN 
Walter Blackburn Harte. 
for February. 

Some Notes on THe ILttumiInaTep Books or THE Mip- 
pie Aces. William Morris. Illustrated. Magazine of Art 
(35 c.) for February. 

How Great Newspapers Are Printep. Isabel Ames. 
Illustrated. Demorest’s Family Magazine (20 ¢.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Prorgssor TynpDA.Lt. Illustrated. 
Magazine (20 c. ) for February. 

Tue Lowett Memorrat 1n WeEsTMINSTER Apsgy. Ad- 
dress of Leslie Stephen at the unveiling in the chapter-house, 
November 26, 1893. Harfer’s Weekly (10 c. ) for January 6. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortu. With portrait. Ch#+ 
cago Graphic (10c.) for January 6. 

Henrik Issen. With portrait. 
for January 13. 

Susan Euston WALLACE. 
Bazar (10 c. ) for January 13. 

My Literary Passions. William D. Howells. 
Home Journal (10 c. ) for February. 

Tue Science AND THE ART OF DRAMATIC EXPRESSION. 
Alice Wellington Rollins. Lippimcott’s (25 c.) for February. 

Have Younc Writers a Cuance? Lifpincott’s (25 c. ) 
for February. 

Ropert Lowe as a Journautst. A. Patchett Martin. 
Reprinted from National Review in Littell’s Living Age 
(18 c. ) for January 20. 

Tue Crapie or tHe Lake Ports. William Connor 
Sydney. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine in Littell’s 
Living Age (18 c.) for January 20. 

MattHew ArRNoLp. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from 
National Review in Littell’s Living Age (18c.) for Janu- 
ary 13. 

An EncGutsu Dictionary oF THE Days or KinG Jamzs 
THE First. Reprinted from Leisure Hour in Littell’s Living 
Age (18 c.) for January 13. 

F. H. Unpgerwoop. With portrait. 
(10 c. ) for January rr. 

Epwarp Bgtiamy. 
(10 c. ) for January 4. 

Mrs. Isapet A. Matton (“ Bab’’). 

Journalist (10 c.) for January 20. 

How Not To Succesp as A WRITER. 
Willis. Journalist (10 c. ) for January 20. 

Mrs. Lypta Hoyt Farmer. Charles Ritch Johnson. 

Journalist (10 c. ) for January 20. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


LiTERATURE. 
Worthington’s Magazine (250. ) 


Demorest’'s Family 


Chicago Graphic (10 c. ) 
Mary H. Krout. Harfger’s 


Ladies’ 


Literary Weekly 
With portrait. Literary Weekly 
With portrait. 


Annie Isabel 





The twenty-second short-story prize offer 
made by the editor of Short Stories is of $50, 
$30, and $20, respectively, for the three “ best 
stories,” irrespective of subject, sent in before 
March 1, 1894. 

The name of the Weekly Fournalist of Bos- 
ton has been changed to the Literary Weekly. 
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The Avena (Boston) hereafter will contain 
monthly 144 pages instead of 128, making it the 
largest monthly review published. The Febru- 
ary number contains 164 pages. 


Dr. Holmes has a poem in memory of Francis 
Parkman in the February A ¢lantic. 

Book sales in Chicago are said to amount to 
$3,000,000 a year. 


Babyhood (New York) is one of the few peri- 
odicals that have a distinct and unique field, 
and that fill it completely in all respects. To 
mothers it is an indispensable monthly cyclo- 
pedia of information about child life, and there 
is not a number that is not full of practical 
hints to young mothers. Badyhood is scientific, 
as well as popular, and its useful teachings 
have undoubtedly improved and saved many 
children’s lives. 


Munson’s Phonographic News and Teacher — 
indispensable, by the way, to all students of 
Munson’s system of shorthand—reprints in 
phonographic characters in its January number 
the article on “Shorthand as a Help in Liter- 
ary Work” by Edward L. Martin, first pub- 
lished in the December WRITER. 


The Critic ( New York) has begun its four- 
teenth year. During 1893 it contained 850 
pages of reading matter — 100 pages more than 
in the preceding year. More than 1,500 books 
were reviewed. The publication of illustrations 
was resumed, more than 125 pictures, large and 
small, being printed during the twelvemonth. 
A Chicago letter was added, so that weekly 
correspondence is now published from London, 
Boston, and Chicago. 


Ernest F. Birmingham, of New York City, 
will begin about February 15 the publication of 
The Fourth Estate, a class journal, to be de- 
voted to the interests of the makers of news- 
papers. 

Kenyon West, whose home is in Rochester, 
N. Y., is a writer whose literary reputation is 
constantly extending. He has contributed to 
the Jndependent, the Chautauguan, the Ex- 
aminer, the Andover Review, the Literary 
World, the Century, the New England, and 
other magazines articles of a critical nature, 
and to: these and others many articles of a more 
general. interest. 


Owen Wister, the author of “How Lin 
McLean Went East,” “Em'ly,” and other 
stories, has been spending the late autumn and 
early winter in Arizona collecting material for 
anew series of Western tales, which will ap- 
pear during the year in Harfer’s. 


In her article, “ A Menace to Literature,” in 
the North American Review for February, 
Margaret Deland says: “It is surely time that 
authors looked for a moment beyond the pleas- 
ant haze of flattery with which personal journal- 
ism surrounds them, to see the indignity which 
is done their art, and the vulgarity which at- 
taches to their characters.” 


Peterson's Magazine for February has a 
frontispiece portrait of Mignon Villars, accom- 
panying her story, “ The One Event of Monans- 
Sartoux.” 

“Afterthoughts of a Story Teller” is the 
title of a paper by George W. Cable in the 
North American Review for January. In it 
Mr. Cable takes the reader into his confidence 
as to the methods he has followed in writing 
his most popular novels. 


Brentano's Book Chat has been discontinued, 
and its subscription list will be filled by the 
Literary News 

Herbert Bashford and Lee Fairchild, the 
young and gifted Puget Sound poets, are giving 
readings from their poems with flattering suc- 
cess. 

Bertha M. Rickoff, whose able papers in the 
Forum have attracted much attention, is living 
at present at Anacortes, Washington. 


Louise Herrick Wall is a daughter of Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick, and a granddaughter of 
Marion Harland. Her visit to a logging-camp 
in the deep fir solitudes of Washington was de- 
lightfully described in a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. She lives at Aberdeen, 
Washington. 


Carrie Blake Morgan lives in picturesque 
Portland, Oregon. Several of her poems have 
appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine this year. 
She is a contributor to the Mew Peterson, the - 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, the Californian, the 
Overland, the Youth's Companion, Leslie's 
Weekly, and other publications. 





